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“We  have  orders  to  take  you  off  this  train,”  com- 
manded the  South  African  policeman  to  three  white 
Quakers,  travelling  in  the  third-class,  non-white  car. 
Four  of  us  from  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  four  South  African  Friends  found  our- 
selves in  this  situation  in  August  of  this  year  at 
Kaalfontein,  a small  station  between  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg.  The  AFSC  delegation,  of  which  I 
was  clerk,  was  visiting  South  Africa  in  response  to 
an  invitation  from  Southern  Africa  Yearly  Meeting 
(SAYM)  to  continue  dialogue  between  AFSC  and 
SAYM,  and  to  explore  how  apartheid  affects  the 
lives  of  people. 

Why  were  we  ordered  off  the  train?  Our  group 
included  three  whites  and  five  blacks.  It  was  illegal 


for  us  to  travel  together.  In  a society  where  human 
contact  across  racial  lines  is  rare,  we  treasured  the 
opportunity  to  be  with  each  other  and  to  join  other 
blacks  in  part  of  their  daily,  ordinary  lives.  The 
event  took  place  late  in  our  visit  of  almost  a month, 
and  by  that  time  we  felt  it  was  important  to  refuse 
to  acquiesce  to  the  damaging  and  immoral  separa- 
tion of  people.  We  came  to  the  point  where  we  had 
to  witness,  in  a small  way,  to  our  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity and  unity  of  all  humans. 

We  planned  the  trip  in  connection  with  visits  to 
South  African  government  officials  in  Pretoria, 
viewing  it  as  spiritual  preparation.  We  invited  South 
African  Friends  to  join  us  and  were  delighted  that 
two  whites  and  three  blacks  accepted.  By  accident, 
we  missed  the  train  to  Pretoria  and  one  white  South 
African  Friend  had  to  return  to  work;  however  the 
other  four  shared  our  experience. 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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The  Ultimate  Absurdity  of  Color 

Recently  my  nine  year  old  grandson  Chris  left 
my  house  in  early  evening  to  attend  the  birthday 
party  of  one  of  his  close  friends,  a classmate  at 
school  and  a neighbor.  At  8:30  he  ran  home  to  ask 
permission  to  stay  another  half  hour:  “My  friends 
want  to  play  on  the  church  lawn.”  Permission  grant- 
ed, he  ran  back  happily  to  join  them.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  returned,  obviously  upset,  but  unwilling  to 
explain.  His  body  was  rigid,  unspilled  tears  in  his 
eyes.  I suggested  that  he  play  in  the  bathtub,  a 
favorite  relaxing  time.  Then  as  I helped  him  in  the 
water,  he  began  to  cry  the  pain  of  being  called 
“Honkie”  by  a little  black  friend  at  the  party. 

“Why  did  he  call  me  ‘Honkie’?  I didn’t  call  him 
‘Nigger’!  If  only  he  knew  my  Daddy  and  how 
much  Dad  loves  me,  he  wouldn’t  call  me  ‘Honkie.’  ” 
This  from  a child  who  looks  white  but  whose  father 
is  black. 

And  what,  you  might  ask,  has  this  to  do  with  this 
issue  of  Friends  Bulletin!  Here  we  consider  how 
our  lives  are  linked  to  all  persons  struggling  for  liber- 
ation, specifically  in  Southern  Africa,  but  mindful 
also  of  our  own  unfinished  work  toward  full  equality 
for  American  minorities.  It  is  the  human  face,  Madge 
Seaver  reminds  us  in  “Masks  and  Faces,”  which 
touches  and  transforms  us. 

The  ugly  destructive  face  of  anti-Semitism  and  ra- 
cism is  more  and  more  visible  in  our  own  country 
presently.  What  is  our  response?  Can  we,  with 
Scarnell  Lean  (“A  Visit  to  the  Land  of  Apartheid”), 
act  on  the  “orders  written  on  our  hearts”? 

Shirley  Ruth 

Change  of  Clerk  for  PYM  Peace  Committee 

Ellen  Lyon  has  resigned  as  Clerk  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting’s  Peace  Committee  but  will  remain  on  the 
committee  as  a member.  Franklin  Zahn  has  con- 
sented to  be  Acting  Clerk  of  Peace  Committee  pend- 
ing approval  by  PYM  Representative  Committee 
meeting  in  March,  1981. 

The  interim  Peace  Committee  meeting  will  be 
held  Saturday,  January  25,  at  1 :30  pm  at  La  Jolla 
Friends  Meeting  House,  7380  Eads  Ave.,  La  Jolla, 

CA.  Responses  and  peace  concerns  from  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  should  be  forwarded  to 
Franklin  Zahn  at  836  Hamilton,  Pomona,  CA 
91766  (714)  629-5675. 

Hospitality  arrangements  for  the  PYM  Peace  Com- 
mittee interim  meeting  should  be  made  through 
Gladis  Innerst,  5840  Camino  de  la  Costa,  La  Jolla, 

CA  92037  (714)459-3174. 
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We  ran  for  the  train  and  barely  jumped  on  the 
last  car  before  departure.  In  retrospect,  we  found 
this  was  a good  thing;  with  more  time  our  efforts 
to  ride  the  black  car  together  might  well  have  been 
thwarted.  Black  conductors  politely  informed  us 
that  we  were  in  the  wrong  car,  but  we  explained 
that  we  wanted  to  travel  together  with  our  friends 
and  they  did  not  press  us  further.  At  a station  a few 
stops  from  Pretoria,  a white  conductor  confronted 
us,  saying  we  were  breaking  the  law  and  had  to 
move.  Again,  we  expressed  our  refusal,  with 
Scarnell  Lean,  Acting  Clerk  of  SAYM,  citing  obed- 
ience to  a higher  authority.  The  conductor  left  an- 
grily, but  the  blacks  in  the  car  who  had  heard  our 
explanation,  joined  us  in  conversation,  enthusiasti- 
cally approving  our  action.  Despite  official  hostil- 
ity, the  warmth  of  the  black  welcome  and  our  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  spiritual  depth  of  the  experience  led 
us  to  know  that  we  had  chosen  the  right  course. 
Blacks  shared  portions  of  their  lives  with  us.  One 
woman  said  to  me : “Now  you  know  what  we  really 
live  under!”  Others  wanted  to  know  more  about 
us,  so  they  could  share  the  story  with  their  friends. 

Despite  the  knowledge  in  heart  and  mind  that  we 
had  acted  correctly,  my  stomach  knotted  up  when 
the  police  stepped  onto  our  car  at  Kaalfontein  and 
ordered  us  off.  Once  more,  Scarnell  articulated  our 
shared  Quaker  principles  when  he  said:  “We  have 
our  orders!”  “Let  us  see  them,”  said  the  police- 
man, somewhat  taken  a-back.  “We  can’t,”  responded 
Scarnell,  “They  are  written  on  our  hearts.”  We  en- 
gaged the  policeman  in  dialogue  for  almost  ten  min- 
utes, delaying  the  train.  We  almost  thought  we  were 
succeeding  when  he  asserted  that  he,  too,  was  a 
Christian.  However,  he  finally  threatened  to  remove 
us  by  force.  When  Jerry  Herman,  national  Peace 
Education  staff  for  AFSC’s  Southern  Africa  pro- 
gram, suggested  the  policeman  might  want  to  recon- 
sider, to  avoid  an  international  incident,  the  officer 
showed  his  contempt  for  blacks,  telling  Jerry  he  had 
no  right  to  say  anything,  and  would  be  arrested  if 
he  said  another  word.  Jerry  acknowledged  that  he 
accepted  arrest  with  the  rest  of  us. 

On  that  note,  we  were  removed  from  the  train,  a 
group  of  eight  rather  than  the  three  visible  whites. 

The  train  pulled  out  of  the  station,  blacks  in  our 
car  waving,  cheering  and  calling  encouragement. 

Then  the  silence  of  the  lonely,  barren  winter-brown 
veldt  was  broken  only  by  a tentative  whistling  of 
“Walk  in  the  Light,  where -ever  you  may  be’” 

We  were  taken  to  the  Commandant  of  the  South 
African  Railway  Police  where  we  explained  once 


more  that  we  simply  wished  to  travel  together. 

“But  of  course  you  may  travel  together!  I just  wish 
you  had  told  someone  in  authority  first,”  replied 
the  official.  Stunned  and  amazed,  we  thanked  the 
officer  and  returned  to  the  platform  to  await  the 
next  train. 

We  had  met  two  faces  of  apartheid.  The  first  was 
the  rigid,  legal  separation  of  races;  the  intimidation 
and  risk  involved  in  the  simplest  effort  to  cross  that 
barrier.  The  second  was  the  absolutely  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  authority.  Much  greater  decisions  are  taken 
on  the  same  basis  in  South  Africa:  no  reasons  need 
be  given  for  banning  people  or  organizations  or  for 
detention  in  prison  without  charge  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time;  no  reasons  need  be  given  for  the  re- 
fusal to  grant  passports  or  visas;  no  reasons  need  be 
given  for  the  withdrawal  of  recognition  for  a black 
labor  union;  no  reasons  need  be  given  for  refusal 
to  grant  a permit  for  a restaurant  or  hotel  to  serve 
both  black  and  white.  It  often  felt  like  a world  in 
a Kafka  novel  where  elaborate  legal  and  administra- 
tive structures  exist,  but  where  one  can  neither  reach 
nor  understand  those  who  make  decisions. 

The  final  portion  of  our  journey  revealed  a third 
face  of  apartheid:  the  face  of  violence  and  suffer- 
ing. By  the  time  another  train  arrived,  it  was  close 
to  rush  hour.  Our  black  car  became  more  and  more 
packed.  We  passed  trains  with  their  black  cars  burst- ' 
ing  at  the  seams,  people  hanging  on  to  the  outside 
of  the  train  and  between  the  cars.  We  were  aware 
that  accidents  have  occurred;  some  people  have  lost 
their  precarious  hold  and  fallen  to  their  death  on 
the  tracks.  It  was  therefore  shocking  to  see  white 
cars  on  the  same  trains,  with  four  or  five  people  per 
car.  It  was  a vivid  illustration  of  how  apartheid 
directly  causes  suffering. 

It  rnust  be  remembered  that  apartheid  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  set  of  laws,  defining  everything 
on  the  basis  of  race.  It  is  a great  deal  more  than 
separation  of  public  facilities  or  discrimination. 

The  Group  Areas  Act  determines  who  may  live 
where  (blacks  may  own  land  in  13%  of  the  country; 
the  other  87%  is  reserved  for  whites  who  make  up 
16%  of  the  population).  Tlie  franchise  belongs  to 
whites  only.  Tlie  Pass  Laws  and  Influx  Control  de- 
termine where  blacks  may  go  (often  separating  hus- 
band and  wife  or  mother  and  children).  The  Bantu 
Education  Act  controls  the  content  of  education. 

We  were  told  that  a black  child  finishing  the  equiva- 
lent of  8th  grade  had  covered  the  same  material  as 
a white  child  in  6th.  The  Mixed  Marriage  Act  and 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Immorality  Act  restrict  human  contact  on  the  most 
personal  basis.  Other  laws  buttress  the  system  and 
inhibit  change:  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act 
and  Terrorism  Act  make  it  illegal  to  advocate  econo- 
mic or  political  change  that  might  be  beneficial  to 
Communism.  For  example,  it  is  illegal  to  advocate 
the  withdrawal  of  multinational  corporations  from 
South  Africa.  The  penalty  is  five  years  in  prison. 
Under  these  acts  people  can  be  banned.  This  means 
they  cease  to  exist  in  the  society.  A banned  person 
may  not  meet  more  than  one  person  at  a time,  may 
not  be  quoted,  may  not  write  or  speak,  may  not 
meet  anyone  for  a common  purpose,  may  not  talk 
about  politics,  generally  may  not  leave  a narrowly 
defined  geographic  area.  A person  also  may  be  de- 
tained in  prison  without  charge,  indefinitely.  South 
Africa  is  a country  where  racism  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  where  protection  of  basic  rights,  as  we 
know  them,  is  absent. 

Our  trip  to  South  Africa  was  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  South  Africa  Yearly  Meeting.  We 
are  very  grateful  to  them  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore many  facets  of  life  in  Southern  Africa.  We 
were  able  to  develop  many  warm  friendships,  to 
understand  what  our  minds  should  have  told  us  — 
that  SAYM  has  membership  as  diverse  as  any  group 
of  Friends  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Some  are 
active  in  social  issues;  others  are  not.  Some  are  po- 
litically radical,  others  conservative.  Probably  a 
greater  percentage  of  that  small  group  (about  90  in 
South  Africa)  is  active  in  social  concerns  that  in 
most  of  our  own  Meetings  in  the  U.S.  They  work 
in  Crossroads,  the  black  community  near  Capetown 
where  families  illegally  joined  the  men  who  were 
working  in  the  area.  Friends  are  working  with  the 
South  African  Council  of  Churches  (of  which  SAYM 
is  a member)  and  with  the  South  African  Institute 
of  Race  Relations.  They  provide  welfare 'assistance, 
run  self-help  projects  and  an  emergency  transporta- 
tion service.  Tliey  have  spoken  out  in  letters  to  the 
editor.  While  we  were  in  South  Africa,  Scarnell  Lean 
wrote  about  the  Johannesburg  Municipal  Workers 
Strike.  “We  read  that  many  of  these  men  get  R33 
(about  $44)  a week.  How  can  anyone  live  on  that, 
let  alone  support  a family?  The  workers  asked  for 
R58  a week.  And  goodness  know  that  is  little 
enough.”  Scarnell  quotes  the  mum  'pal  authority’s 
reply:  “No,  we  have  got  out  of  it  wi  out  having 
to  grant  increases.  The  workers  must  ' ask  such 
fantastic  increases.  It  would  mean  a ris  in  rates 


and  everyone  knows  the  ratepayers  will  not  stand 
for  that.”  But  Scarnell  concludes  with  a strong 
challenge:  “The  prosperity,  the  luxury,  the  privi- 
leged way  of  life  must  not  be  reduced  — not  by  a 
fraction  — although  our  economy  is  booming.  . . . 

It  has  been  white  vs.  blacks  — the  privileged  and 
powerful  vs.  the  needy  and  the  helpless.  What 
does  our  conscience  say?”  Voices  such  as  Scarnell’s 
are  important  and  we  admire  and  deeply  respect 
those  many  active  Friends  who  speak  and  act. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  struck  by  the  very  pri- 
vilege of  which  Scarnell  wrote,  and  how  most  white 
Friends  enjoyed  it  and  how  some  were  insulated  by 
it.  There  were  times  when  we  were  saddened  by  re- 
sponses from  Friends  that  were  less  than  we  would 
have  hoped.  At  times  insensitive  and  racist  general- 
ities were  made  and  we  were  not  always  skillful  or 
articulate  enough  to  challenge  them  in  love  — to  re- 
flect back  to  the  person  the  way  in  which  their  state- 
ments devalued  other  people.  In  other  cases  we  were 
able  to  share  our  feelings  as  well  as  to  listen  openly 
to  Friends. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  with  black  Friends 
and  attenders  in  SAYM.  We  met  them  in  Johannes- 
burg, Soweto,  Capetown,  Gaborone  (Botswana), 
Salisbury  and  Bulawayo  (Zimbabwe).  The  Allowed 
Meeting  in  Soweto  is  growing  rapidly  under  the  en- 
thusiastic leadership  of  Eddie  Mvundhlela,  who  join- 
ed us  on  the  train.  They  had  great  interest  in  many 
aspects  of  Friends,  from  Bible  study  to  Friends 
schools  to  AFSC  to  Friends  history.  While  we  noted 
that  communication  between  black  and  white 
Friends  was  not  always  as  open  as  it  might  be,  we 
recognized  both  the  difficulties  and  the  efforts  being 
made.  The  potential  for  an  open,  interracial  group 
is  to  be  cherished  and  nurtured,  especially  in  South 
Africa  where  barriers  between  the  races  are  so  for- 
midable. We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  our  visit 
stimulated  and  reawakened  the  commitment  to 
overcome  those  barriers  among  Friends. 

We  feel  it  is  very  important  for  AFSC  and  Friends 
in  the  U.S.  to  listen  carefully  to  the  voices  of  black 
Friends,  and  to  remember  the  diversity  of  SAYM. 
Statements,  however  articulate,  made  by  individuals, 
may  not  reflect  all  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Friends  provided  a broad  set  of  experiences  and 
the  opportunity  to  meet  many  kinds  of  people.  We 
met  people  who  were  banned  or  who  had  been  de- 
tained in  prison.  We  met  church  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials.  Ford  Company  officials,  journalists, 
academics,  social  workers.  We  had  a number  of  oc- 
casions to  meet  people  informally  in  Soweto,  the 
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huge  sprawling  black  township  outside  Johannes- 
burg. The  richness  of  our  experience  was  in  the 
people  we  met.  It  is  hard  to  do  justice  to  them  all 
in  any  summary  of  impressions,  and  yet  we  must 
make  such  an  effort. 

As  visitors  to  South  Africa,  we  were  wrenched 
apart  over  and  over  again  by  the  suffering  and  vio- 
lence which  is  the  meaning  of  apartheid  in  the  lives 
of  people,  primarily  blacks.  We  saw  conditions  of 
absolute  poverty  in  Bophuthatswana,  the  so-called 
homeland  for  the  Tswana  people.  We  heard  of  an 
infant  mortality  rate  there  of  up  to  40%  and  saw  a 
cemetery  filled  with  tiny  graves.  We  met  a white 
South  African,  distraught  because  his  son  had  been 
detained  without  charge  for  two  months.  We  met 
a black  family  who  drove  80  miles  a day  to  trans- 
port their  child  to  a private  school  which  illegally 
accepted  a few  black  children,  because  of  the  de- 
structiveness of  the  Bantu  Education  System.  We 
came  close  to  tears  as  a man  described  the  police 
attack  on  7 and  8 year-old  children,  boycotting  a 
school,  sitting  in  the  schoolyard.  He  described  a 
little  girl  being  knocked  on  the  ground  with  a rifle 
butt,  head  bleeding,  being  hit  again  while  lying 
there.  We  experienced  Soweto  — choking  red  dust 
and  acrid  soft  coal  smoke,  candles  at  night  because 
there  was  no  electricity,  cold  water  taps,  often  out- 
side, 2 children  and  2 adults  sleeping  together  in 
one  small  bed  — all  of  this  one  half  hour  from  the 
glittering  skyscrapers  and  swimming  pools  of 
Johannesburg. 

We  were  struck  and  saddened  by  the  enormous 
barriers  in  South  African  society  and  the  resulting 
lack  of  communication  between  people.  It  was 
frightening  to  realize  that  very  few  whites  seemed 
aware  of  the  aspirations  of  blacks,  of  the  strength 
of  anger,  frustration  and  commitment.  A Member 
of  Parliament  could  say  to  us  that  Nelson  Mandela 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a leader;  yet  almost  every- 
where we  went,  from  young  black  and  old,  from 
radical  to  moderate,  we  heard  the  consistent  desire 
for  the  release  of  Mandela.  We  heard  the  same 
government  official  speak  of  the  need  for  the  govern- 
ment to  talk  with  the  black  leaders,  only  to  have 
him  explain  that  the  black  leaders  he  meant  were 
the  moderates  whom  the  government  appointed. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  level  of  anger,  bitter- 
ness and  determination  in  the  black  community. 

At  times  this  anger  was  expressed  directly  to  us. 

At  others,  it  was  reported.  We  heard  a youth 
worker  say:  “We  lose  20  young  black  people  to 
hatred  every  day.”  Together  with  anger  and  bitter- 


ness, there  is  a strong  determination  in  blacks,  stand- 
ing up  for  human  dignity  and  rights  regardless  of 
consequences.  People  told  us  they  hated  and  fear- 
ed prison,  but  if  that  was  the  result  of  standing  up, 
that  is  what  they  had  to  do.  In  contrast  to  the 
Soweto  uprisings  of  1976,  in  which  students  acted 
alone  and  shocked  their  parents,  the  present  school 
boycotts  are  initiated  by  students  but  broadily  sup- 
ported by  adults  and  the  black  community.  Some 
of  the  strikes  include  the  possibility  of  consumer 
support,  such  as  the  red  meat  workers  strike  in 
Capetown.  There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand and  dynamic  for  change  in  the  black  com- 
munity — change  that  is  fundamental. 

Our  strongest  conclusion  is  that  the  longer  that 
fundamental  change  is  delayed,  the  greater  the  le- 
vel of  violence  will  be.  Changes  have  been  reported 
in  South  Africa.  The  Wiehahn  Commission  suggested 
reforms  in  labor  practices  and  laws,  especially  allow- 
ing black  unions;  improvement  in  education  for 
blacks  is  reported;  a voice  for  more  people  in  poli- 
tical decisions  is  proposed  in  the  President’s  Coun- 
cil and  Black  Advisory  Council;  petty  apartheid  is 
said  to  be  disappearing  because  hotels  and  restaurants 
are  open  to  blacks.  Our  experience  was  that  hopes 
for  change  had  been  raised  in  the  black  community 
by  statements  and  even  actions  by  Prime  Minister 
Botha  (he  is  the  first  Prime  Minister  to  visit  Soweto); 
the  above  changes  are  not  perceived  as  affecting  the 
lives  of  blacks  or  addressing  basic  issues. 

The  birth  of  black  unions  is  tightly  controlled 
through  a registration  process  which  includes  de- 
tailed information  about  officers  and  finances. 

Legal  unions  must  work  through  a required  nego- 
tiation process,  so  cumbersome  that  Ford  officials 
called  it  unworkable  and  a journalist  who  specialized 
in  labor  issues  estimated  that  there  had  been  one 
legal  strike  in  the  past  20  years.  Wliile  job  reserva- 
tion (the  legal  restriction  of  some  jobs  to  whites) 
has  been  almost  removed,  unions  and  companies 
are  free  to  restrict  jobs  as  they  wish.  In  other  words, 
the  difference  is  that  job  reservation  is  no  longer 
legally  required.  This  is  a far  cry  from  legislating 
the  end  of  job  reservation. 

Improvements  in  education  are  in  the  area  of 
buildings,  equipment  and  number  of  books  pro- 
vided to  blacks.  Since  our  visit,  I have  read  that  ed- 
ucation has  been  made  compulsory  for  blacks 
(though  it  is  expected  that  full  implementation  of 
compulsory  education  will  take  many  years).  How- 
ever, the  real  issue  is  the  Bantu  Education  System, 
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enacted  in  1953  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  blacks 
to  be  good  servants.  The  massive  school  boycotts 
are  ample  evidence  of  black  demands  for  a unitary 
education  system.  Protest  posters  proclaimed: 
“South  African  Education  Stultifies,  Denies  the 
Right  of  All  to  Grow  Fully,  Think  Freely  and  De- 
velop our  Potential,”  Until  change  addresses  the 
basic  education  system,  it  will  not  be  respected. 

The  President’s  Council  is  a vehicle  proposed  to 
provide  consultation  with  Asians,  so-called  Coloreds 
and  whites.  It  leaves  out  blacks,  70%  of  the  popula- 
tion. A separate  Black  Advisory  Council  proposed 
was  so  totally  rejected  that  the  government  has 
abandoned  the  idea.  Members  of  the  President’s 
Council  are  to  serve  at  the  invitation  of  the  govern- 
ment, i.e.  they  are  chosen  by  the  government,  not 
by  the  community  which  they  are  said  to  represent. 
Tliis  is  simply  not  a big  enough  step  for  most  peo- 
ple in  the  country. 

Changes  in  petty  apartheid  are  minimal.  The  law 
stands  that  facilities  must  be  segregated.  However, 
individual  hotels  or  restaurants  can  apply  for  exemp- 
tions. We  discovered  only  3 hotels  in  all  Pretoria 
open  to  blacks.  There  is  no  indication  as  to  which 
hotels  or  restaurants  are  open.  Therefore,  one  has 
no  idea  whether  a mixed  group  is  welcome.  Thus, 


one  is  always  on  the  defensive  and  at  the  mercy  of 
arbitrary  and  often  unknown  decisions  by  hotel  and 
restaurant  managers.  In  our  experience , this  in- 
creased, rather  than  decreased  racial  tension  for  in- 
ternational visitors;  it  has  next  to  no  effect  on 
most  South  African  blacks  who  do  not  frequent 
hotels  or  restaurants. 

We  listened  to  a variety  of  voices  about  the  role  of 
of  foreign  corporations.  Can  they  bring  fundamental 
change  in  South  Africa?  Do  they  provide  a major 
resource  for  training  and  opportunity?  Those  who 
saw  corporations  bringing  change  either  saw  it  in  a 
very  slow,  evolutionary  process,  or  felt  that  improved 
codes  and  training  would  make  major  contributions. 
It  was  our  sense  that  there  is  not  time  for  evolu- 
tionary change.  Even  if  there  were,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  improved  standards  of  living  or  increased 
investment  have  affected  the  black  community.  A 
few  blacks  benefit  from  training  programs  and  em- 
ployment. Yet  those  numbers  are  a drop  in  the  buc- 
ket of  the  whole  population.  U.S.  firms  employed 
70,000  blacks  in  1979,  just  less  than  1%  of  the 
black  labor  force.  We  were  inclined  to  believe  the 
parable  told  us  about  the  contribution  corporations 
make  to  fundamental  change.  A man  was  selling  rab- 
bit pie.  When  asked  if  it  was  100%  rabbitmeat,  he 
responded  that  there  was  some  horsemeat  in  the  pie. 
What  ratio?  1:1,  was  the  answer.  Meaning  half  horse 
and  half  rabbit?  No  — 1 horse  to  1 rabbit! 

Finally  , we  discussed  extensively  the  role  of  out- 
side pressure,  especially  disinvestment,  that  is,  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  corporations.  Almost  all 
South  Africans,  including  some  government  offi- 
cials, acknowledged  that  international  pressures  had 
brought  about  some  changes.  Many  whites  said: 

“Put  on  pressure,  but  not  too  much.”  They  felt 
too  great  pressure  would  be  counterproductive.  A 
person  with  deep  knowledge  of  the  Afrikaner  com- 
munity disagreed,  feeling  that  the  intransigent  group 
is  extremely  small,  and  that  the  strongest  possible 
pressures  need  to  be  exerted.  He  argued  that  disin- 
vestment and  economic  sanctions  were  valuable 
whether  they  can  actually  be  achieved  or  not.  If 
sanctions  could  be  effective, he  believed  that  the 
South  African  economy  is  so  strong,  that  it  would 
not  be  faced  with  chaos,  as  some  fear,  but  could 
run  for  2 to  3 years,  which  would  allow  time  for 
the  necessary  re-thinking  of  the  white  position.  He 
strongly  believed  that  economic  pressure  is  the  last 
nonviolent  method  left  to  minimize  the  violence. 
While  he  doubted  that  sanctions  or  disinvestment 
were  realistic,  he  felt  the  public  campaign  had  value 
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both  as  an  educational  tool  abroad  and  as  psycholo- 
gical pressure  for  change.  In  a sense,  this  was  the 
position  of  a number  of  Friends  who  said:  “The 
threat  of  sanctions  has  the  greatest  value.” 

Friends  varied  from  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to 
the  other  on  disinvestment  — some  totally  opposing, 
some  supporting  total,  enforced  sanctions.  Once 
more,  it  must  be  remembered  that  advocating  disin- 
vestment carries  a penalty  of  a 5-year  prison  term. 

A number  of  blacks  were  willing  to  talk  about  dis- 
investment. They  responded  especially  to  the  con- 
cern that  blacks  will  suffer  most.  One  woman  said: 
“When  you  are  lying  on  the  floor,  you  don’t  have 
far  to  fall.”  Others  quoted  Chief  Luthuli,  recogni- 
zing suffering,  but  willing  to  pay  the  price,  believing 
that  both  the  present  suffering  and  projected  suf- 
fering in  a violent  struggle  would  be  worse.  Most 
impressive  to  us  was  a black  man  who  had  a good 
position  in  a multinational  corporation.  He  acknow- 
ledged all  he  had  to  lose,  but  still  said  that  we  must 
judge  on  the  basis  of  whether  corporations  support- 
ed apartheid  — and  he  told  us  he  was  sure  they  did. 
We  concluded,  in  light  of  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa,  that  economic  pressure  is  an 
important,  useful  nonviolent  tool  for  those  in  the 
international  community. 

We  return  from  South  Africa,  deeply  moved  by 
our  experience.  We  met  people  who  articulated  re- 
markable faith  and  hope.  Their  faith  does  not  allow 
them  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  God  to  bring  justice. 
Rather  they  were  clear  that  God  stands  on  the  side 
of  justice  and  righteousness,  but  that  it  is  up  to  hu- 
mans to  bring  this  about,  secure  in  the  faith  that 
they  will  win.  They  know  God  who  has  acted  in 
history,  who  transformed  the  cross  from  the  most 
vicious  tool  of  torture  in  the  Roman  Empire  to  a 
symbol  of  victory.  The  hope  expressed  to  us  by 
people  of  enormous  spiritual  stature  was  a hope 
based  on  reality,  not  on  delusions  — a reality  that 
includes  violence,  repression,  anger  and  bitterness 
but  finally  the  victory  of  the  human  spirit  that  can- 
not be  denied. 

As  we  struggle  to  find  the  best  course  of  action, 
we  have  been  struck  by  a passage  from  John 
Woolman’s  Journal:  “Many  slaves  on  this  conti- 
nent are  oppressed,  and  their  cries  have  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Most  High.  . . In  infinite  love  and  good- 
ness he  hath  opened  our  understanding  from  one 
time  to  another  concerning  our  duty  towards  this 
people,  and  it  is  not  a time  for  delay.  Should  we 
now  be  sensible  of  what  he  requires  of  us,  and 
through  a respect  to  the  private  interest  of  some 


persons,  or  through  a regard  to  some  friendships 
which  do  not  stand  on  an  immutable  foundation, 
neglect  to  do  our  duty  in  firmness  and  constancy, 
still  waiting  for  some  extraordinary  means  to  bring 
about  their  deliverance,  God  may  by  terrible  things 
in  righteousness  answer  us  in  this  matter.” 


Hendrick  W.  van  der  Merwe 
South  African  Friend 


How  Shall  Friends  Contribute  to  Change 
in  South  Africa?  An  Afrikaner  Proposal 

by  Hendrick  W.  van  der  Merwe 
Clerk  of  South  Africa  General  Meeting 

After  prolonged  consideration  the  Pacific  South- 
west Region  of  the  AFSC  decided  to  establish  a 
Southern  Africa  Program  in  a manner  consistent 
with  traditional  Quaker  practice,  through  the  pre- 
sentation of  diverse  points  of  view  and  possible 
approaches  which  might  lead  to  tiie  resolution  of 
conflicts  and,  more  importantly,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a free  and  just  society  in  Southern  Africa. 

It  was  envisaged  that  a series  of  conferences, 
seminars  and  dialogues  would  be  arranged  where 
diverse  views  and  approaches  would  be  presented 
and  where  open  discussion  would  take  place.  It 
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(How  Shall  Friends  Contribute:  Cont.  from  page  79) 
at  universities,  Friends  meetings,  with  AFSC  re- 
lated groups  and  in  open  forums.  An  intern,  Steve 
Harris,  was  appointed  for  six  months  from  April  1, 
1980.  I assumed  duties  on  April  14  as  resource  per- 
son and  consultant  for  three  months.  This  three 
month  assignment  formed  part  of  my  ten  month 
sabbatical  or  long  leave  from  my  post  as  Director 
of  the  Centre  for  Intergroup  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cape  Town.  Part  of  this  long  leave  was  spent 
on  academic  research  and  lectures  at  universities 
and  part  was  spent  on  Quaker  work. 

I visited  many  Quaker  centres  in  various  countries 
in  Africa  and  Europe  and  attended  many  Quaker 
meetings  in  England  and  the  USA.  I also  lectured 
for  three  months  at  Woodbrooke  College  in  Birming- 
ham, England.  In  my  lectures  I attempted  to  devel- 
op an  interpretation  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa 
and  attempted  a formulation  of  a role  for  those  in- 
terested in  constructive  change.  I therefore  saw  my 
assignment  in  Pasadena  as  an  integral  part  of  my 
total  long  leave  program.  (A  report  on  my  long 
leave  is  available  from  the  Centre  for  Intergroup 
Studies.) 

Interviewing  or  consultation  formed  a major  part 
of  my  work  in  Pasadena.  It  included  appointments 
with  individuals  or  private  groups  such  as  represen- 
tatives of  Monthly  Meetings,  concerned  Friends, 
community  or  church  leaders,  academics,  govern- 
ment officials  and  interest  groups  such  as  execu- 
tives of  companies  with  interests  in  South  Africa 
and  leaders  of  organizations  conducting  boycott 
campaigns  against  South  Africa.  I also  had  consul- 
tations with  AFSC  national  staff  in  Philadelphia  con- 
cerned with  their  Southern  Africa  Program  and  with 
the  team  appointed  by  the  national  board  of  the 
AFSC  that  visited  South  Africa  in  August  1980. 
Other  consultations  were  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  current  situation  in  South  Africa  and  the 
role  that  business  and  industry  and  the  churches 
can  play  in  bringing  about  a better  society,  with 
special  reference  to  the  series  of  international  con- 
ferences and  the  training  of  mediators  now  being 
planned  by  the  Centre  for  Intergroup  Studies  in 
Cape  Town. 

Some  Personal  Observations 

I was  struck  with  the  many  similarities  between 
the  whole  program  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region 
of  the  AFSC  and  the  work  of  the  Centre  for  Inter- 
group Studies  of  which  I am  Director  and  the  work 
of  the  Quaker  Service  Fund  to  which  I have  been 
closely  attached  for  many  years. 


My  experience  here  was  very  worthwhile  and  very 
enriching  and  my  work  at  home  will  greatly  bene- 
fit. I am  also  very  grateful  for  the  extent  to  which 
my  wife  and  child  could  participate  in  local  activi- 
ties. My  wife  and  I have  benefited  greatly  from 
personal  friendships  with  staff,  committee  members 
and  local  Friends.  My  son  had  a very  satisfying  ex- 
perience attending  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
and  a work  camp  at  Ghost  Ranch. 

Goals  and  Means 

It  is  essential  that  we  define  very  clearly  our  goals 
and  means.  This  is  especially  important  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  will  find  ourselves  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  a wide  range  of  organizations 
which  may  be  actively  involved  in  the  South  Afri- 
can situation,  but  we  may  find  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept either  their  goals  or  their  means.  I suggest  that 
we  define  our  goals  in  universal,  positive  and  long- 
term perspective  (such  as  justice  and  conciliation) 
and  that  we  avoid  specific  goals  (such  as  free  enter- 
prise, socialism,  black  majority  rule),  negative  goals 
(such  as  ending  or  destroying  something),  and  short- 
term goals  (such  as  the  change  of  the  present  govern- 
ment). There  are  several  reasons  for  this  suggestion. 
With  goals  defined  in  broad  universal  terms  we  will 
find  there  is  much  more  common  ground  for  cooper- 
ation with  other  groups.  Short-term  negative  goals, 
such  as  ending  the  present  system  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  future,  guarantee  nothing  but  chaos. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  will  be  no  fundamental 
change  in  South  Africa  without  significaiit  pressures 
on  the  establishment  (by  which  I mean  much  more 
than  the  present  Nationalist  Government).  These 
pressures  include  violence  in  various  forms  which 
is  bound  to  escalate  as  the  resistance  to  change  per- 
sists. The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  where 
we  want  to  make  our  own  contribution.  Do  we  want 
to  contribute  towards  further  polarisation,  animos- 
ity, and  the  escalation  of  violence,  or  do  we  want  to 
contribute  towards  those  forces  which  will  minimize 
violence  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict? 

I want  to  suggest  that  there  are  at  least  two  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  programmes  conducted 
under  Quaker  auspices:  they  should  be  nonviolent 
and  they  should  be  concerned  with  different  sides 
of  the  conflict.  They  should  be  concerned  with 
both  traditional  Quaker  goals  of  justice  and  concil- 
iation, and  not  only  one  of  the  two.  Under  violence 
I include  institutional  and  structural  violence  such 
as  apartheid  and  certain  forms  of  economic  boycott, 
and  under  nonviolence  I have  in  mind  positive,  ac- 
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tive  constructive,  direct  action.  (These  ideas  are  de- 
veloped in  more  detail  in  my  paper  ‘South  Africa: 
Morality  and  Action’  which  was  presented  at  Haver- 
ford  College  in  1980  and  will  be  published  in  1981.) 

British  Quakers  have  just  published  an  extremely 
valuable  booklet  of  20  pages  by  Adam  Curie  titled 
The  Basis  of  Quaker  Work  for  Peace  and  Service, 
available  from  Friends  Books  Centre,  Friends  House, 
Euston  Road,  London  NWl  2BJ. 

Recommendations 

Since  the  Pasadena  programme  was  a short-term 
experimental  project,  my  recommendations  are  of 
a general  nature  and  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  the 
continuation  of  this  specific  programme. 

1 . Investigation  and  Interpretation 

I have  been  struck  in  many  action  programmes 
on  South  Africa  that  the  strong  problem-oriented, 
emotional  motivation  accounted  for  a serious  lack 
of  accurate  factual  information  and  balanced  in- 
terpretation of  the  situation.  No  proper  worthwhile 
Quaker  programme  can  rely  only  on  South  African 
government  propaganda  or  on  anti-apartheid  propa- 
ganda, or  only  on  consultants  and  experts  represent- 
ing one  side  of  the  issue.  Superficial,  biased  infor- 
mation leads  to  superficial,  biased  programmes. 

In  the  AFSC  bookshop  is  a very  useful  book  by 
Ernie  Regehr  titled  Perceptions  of  A partheid:  The 
Churches  and  Political  Change  in  South  Africa 
($7.95). 

I left  at  the  AFSC  Pasadena  office  a copy  of  a re- 
cent book  of  the  Centre  for  Intergroup  Studies  edited 
by  myself  and  others  titled  Towards  an  Open  Society 
in  South  Africa:  The  Role  of  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions, containing  contributions  by  Desmond  Tutu 
of  the  SA  Council  of  Churches,  Ellen  Kuzwayo  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  and  others. 

2.  Peace  Education  in  the  USA 
Apartheid  and  racial  discrimination  are  of 

universal  concern,  both  as  moral  issues  (the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights)  and  as  socio-economic  issues 
(economic  inequality  and  exploitation).  It  is  there- 
fore appropriate  to  conduct  educational  programmes 
in  the  USA  to  make  Americans  aware  of  their  own 
involvement,  of  their  responsibility  and  of  ways  in 
which  they  can  contribute  towards  a better  world  — 
not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  worldwide,  including 
their  own  country. 

Unfortunately  I have  found  a few  trends  in  Amer- 
ican action  programmes  which  in  my  view  suffered 
from  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  emo- 
tional bias,  narrow  negative  goals,  and  an  absence 


of  any  concern  for  the  long-term  well-being  of  my 
country.  One  tendency  was  to  use  South  Africa  as 
a scape-goat  for  the  wrongs  of  American  society. 
Another  trend  I found  was  to  present  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  an  oversimplified  picture  of  a rigid  white- 
black  confrontation,  a deadlock  which  could  only 
be  broken  by  violence  in  the  form  of  armed  revolt. 

I was  struck  on  occasions  where  Quaker  audiences 
were  presented  with  a picture  of  the  country  which 
left  no  room  for  any  nonviolent  Quaker  contribu- 
tion. Such  presentations  are  part  of  a propaganda 
campaign.  It  is  not  peace  education. 

Awareness  of  American  involvement  in  issues  of 
such  universal  implications  coupled  with  moral  com- 
mitment must  lead  to  social  action  which  could  be 
in  the  form  of  public  programmes  or  in  the  form  of 
‘speaking  truth  to  power’  in  the  Quaker  tradition. 

3 .  Support  programs  for  nonviolent  change  in 
South  Africa.  (This  field  is  very  big;  I will  men- 
tion only  a few.) 

(a)  The  Sou  th  A frican  Institute  of  Race  Relations 
The  SAIRR  is  a national  voluntary  organiza- 
tion known  for  the  high  quality  of  its  research  and 
publications  and  for  a number  of  programs  work- 
ing for  an  open, just  society.  I would  say  that  sub- 
scription to  its  publications  is  essential  for  any  group 
that  plans  to  conduct  a full-time  program  on  South 
Africa.  It  publishes  a two-monthly  newsletter, 
Relations  News  and  an  annual  Survey  of  Race  Rela- 
tions in  South  Africa.  The  address  is  PO  Box  97, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  2000.  Financial  sup- 
port towards  this  organisation  will  promote  its  in- 
terracial programs. 

(b)  The  Sou  th  A frican  Council  of  Churches 
The  South  African  Council  of  Churches 

(with  which  the  Society  of  Friends  is  affiliated)  and 
many  church  denominations  in  South  Africa  are 
strong  voices  for  justice  in  South  Africa  and  also  con- 
duct a wide  range  of  service  projects  concerned  with 
development,  education,  conciliation,  etc.  They  also 
publish  regular  newsletters  and  magazines.  The  Gen- 
eral Secretary  is  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  the  ad- 
dress is  Diakonia  House,  80  Jorissen  Street, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  2001 . 


(c j Quaker  Meetings  and  Programs 

Tlie  handful  of  Friends  in  southern  Africa 
are  active  in  a wide  range  of  spiritual  material,  eco- 
nomic, academic  and  other  activities.  We  need  your 
interest,  concern,  moral  support,  financial  support 
and  in  some  of  our  new  projects,  your  expertise 

and  literature.  /^  . j o-)i 
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(How  Shall  Friends  Contribute:  Cont.  from  page  81) 

A few  projects  that  will  interest  American  Friends 
and  also  provide  opportunities  for  you  to  support 
us  are  the  following: 

i ) Volun  tary  and  A Iternative  Service  (VAS). 

Out  of  the  1976  disturbances  has  developed 

a Voluntary  Ambulance  service  which  we  are  now 
building  up  hoping  that  it  will  eventually  gain  re- 
cognition from  the  government  as  a form  of  alter- 
native service  for  conscientious  objectors  in  South 
Africa.  Experiences  of  Americans  with  the  mili- 
tary draft  can  be  of  great  value  to  us. 

ii)  Education  in  Nonviolence.  Southern 
Africa  Yearly  Meeting  (SAYM)in  January  1980  de- 
cided to  promote  a comprehensive  program  to  col- 
lect and  distribute  literature  on  nonviolence  and  to 
co-ordinate  with  bodies  such  as  the  SA  Council  of 
Churches.  We  need  guidance  and  literature^  and  we 
can  benefit  from  the  experience  of  Friends  abroad. 

Hi)  Quaker  Service  (Fund).  The  service  arm 
of  South  African  Quakers  is  Quaker  Service  Fund 
which  is  in  the  process  of  changing  its  name  by  drop- 
ping the  word  Fund.  It  runs  the  Johannesburg  Pro- 
ject which  gives  professional  social  work  assistance 
to  residents  of  Soweto,  and  the  Cape  Town  branch 
(in  Mowbray)  supports  a wide  range  of  community 
development,  educational  and  other  projects.  Infor- 
mation is  available  from  Johannesburg  (PO  Box 
7205)  or  from  Quaker  House,  Rye  Road,  Mowbray, 
South  Africa,  7700. 

iv)  Wardens.  We  have  accommodation  for 
wardens  in  Quaker  Houses  in  Johannesburg  and 
Cape  Town,  and  on  several  occasions  in  the  past, 
we  have  benefited  very  greatly  by  visits,  ranging 
from  a few  weeks  to  two  years  at  a time,  of  Friends 
from  abroad  who  occupied  these  premises. 

I would  suggest  that  American  Quakers  looking 
for  ways  of  making  constructive  contributions  with- 
in Quaker  traditions  should  keep  in  touch  with 
South  African  Quakers  and  meetings  and  subscribe 
to  their  two-monthly  publication  Southern  Africa 
Quaker  Newsletter  (SAQN).  The  editor,  David 
Tliomas,  PO  Box  7205,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
2000. 

The  Acting  Clerk  of  Southern  Africa  Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  Scarnell  Lean,  PO  Box  7205,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  2000  and  the  Clerk  of  South  Africa 
General  Meeting  is  Hendrik  W.  van  der  Merwe,  Cen- 
tre for  Intergroup  Studies,  University  of  Cape  Town, 
Rondebosch,  South  Africa,  7700. 


(d)  The  Centre  for  Intergroup  Studies 

The  Centre  for  Intergroup  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Cape  Town  is  primarily  an  academic 
research  institute  but  has,  over  the  years,  built  up 
a reputation  as  a mediator  with  credibility  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict.  It  is  now  developing  a compre- 
hensive programme  for  the  training  of  mediators  to 
cope  with  our  problems  of  increasing  tension  and 
polarisation. 

As  in  the  Quaker  program  of  nonviolent  educa- 
tion, we  can  greatly  benefit  from  American  experi- 
ences and  expertise  in  this  field  and  can  make  good 
use  of  existing  literature.  The  Centre  publishes 
books  and  papers  and  an  annual  report  which  is 
available  free  of  charge  from  the  Centre. 


A Quaker  Perspective  on  South  Africa  and 
Human  Liberation 

by  John  A.  Sullivan,  AFSC  Philadelphia 

Americans  — and  Quakers  — share  a history  with 
Africans,  a long  history  filled  with  triumph  and  tra- 
gedy. The  history  of  America  cannot  be  told  with- 
out acknowledging  the  triangular  trade  of  rum,  mo- 
lasses and  slaves,  the  economic  and  social  role  of  an 
imported  serfdom,  the  fratricidal  slaughter  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  Emancipation,  and  the  long  and  un- 
finished road  travelled  by  black  Americans  to  this 
day.  The  American  view  of  Africa  today  is  influ- 
enced, consciously  and  unconsciously,  by  the  slave 
experience  and  by  the  discrimination  and  human 
deprivation  that  have  followed  in  its  wake. 

Quakers  revere  John  Woolman.  In  his  day  he 
pleaded  with  Quakers  to  rid  themselves  of  slave- 
holding, for  many  Quakers  were  part  of  the  system 
of  racism  and  privilege  of  their  day.  Woolman  him- 
self boycotted  the  products  of  slave  labor.  He  de- 
clined to  follow  the  customs  of  his  own  occupation 
when  that  meant  violating  his  conscience;  he  would 
not  set  his  hand  to  the  sale  of  a human  being. 

The  contempory  Quaker  view  of  Africa  may  some- 
times reflect  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  John 
Woolman.  Some  Quakers  seek  to  be  neutral  and  to 
reconcile  from  “above  the  problem”  of  South  Africa. 
Others  may  in  particular  ways  be  “part  of  the  pro- 
blem,” profiting  through  investment  from  exploited 
black  labor  in  South  Africa  and  even  identifying 
far  more  with  white  society  in  South  Africa  than 
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with  oppressed  blacks.  Still  others  seek  to  be  “part 
of  the  solution”  by  becoming  activists  for  basic 
change.  It  is  fair  to  ask:  to  what  extent  do  some 
white  Quakers  reflect  the  reality  that  they  are  part 
of  a privileged  white  society? 

Wlien  examining  one’s  own  reaction,  we  may  re- 
call that  John  Woolman  was  a discomfort  to  many 
of  his  fellow -Quakers.  There  is  a tendency  now  to 
recall  his  saintliness  and  spirituality  perhaps  more 
than  his  committed  activism. 

Another  historical  factor  is  relevant.  Some  Qua- 
kers were  most  committed  to  harboring  and  assist- 
ing escaping  slaves.  Some  of  those  slaves  were  armed 
and  ready  to  use  weapons,  if  need  be.  How  much 
do  we  know  now  of  the  tensions  which  Quaker 
“conductors”  on  the  underground  railway  may  have 
felt  about  that  fact?  Today  that  tension  is  very 
much  alive  for  Quakers  who  support  the  human 
liberation  of  South  African  blacks. 

Africa  today  remains  a complex  and  controversial 
place,  for  Americans  and  Quakers.  The  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  a relative  newcomer  on 
the  scene  of  Afro-American  history,  acknowledges 
the  complexity  and  the  controversy,  as  it  plays  its 
modern  role.  The  products  of  oppressed  labor  in 
Africa  and  the  abolitionist  campaign  against  legal- 
ized discrimination  and  segregation  — apartheid  — 
are  as  controversial  today,  and  as  complicated,  as 
their  earlier  prototypes  in  the  history  that  links 
Africa  with  America  and  with  Quakerism. 

Wliite  people  in  Africa,  including  Quakers,  also 
have  a long  history  with  black  Africans.  Their  view 
of  the  scene  today  cannot  but  be  influenced  by  con- 
scious and  unconscious  reflections  of  that  history. 

No  generalization  can  be  absolute,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  white  man’s  burden,  as  it  was  called,  the 
paternalistic  and  dominating  lordship  over  black 
Africans,  was  not  lifted  and  removed  by  the  free  will 
of  the  governing  class.  A Quaker  may  well  say, 
would  that  it  had  not  been  so;  would  that  white 
Christians  had  seen  the  tragic  error  of  their  ways  and 
had  undergone  a spiritual  transformation  that  would 
have  made  the  bloodshed  and  terror  of  later  years 
a non  sequitur,  that  would  have  led  to  the  open 
moral  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood of  humanity.  Would  that  white  Christians 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  right  of  the  oppressed 
to  achieve  freedom,  rather  than  responding  with  re- 
pression and  violence  that  was  met  by  counter-terror 
and  bloodshed.  But  history  was  not  that  way. 

Today  in  Africa  the  white  man’s  burden  is  still  car- 
ried in  Namibia  and  South  Africa,  and  with  some 


of  the  same  resounding  Biblical  justification,  and  it 
is  as  wrong  today  where  it  persists  as  it  ever  was. 

The  development  of  AFSC  program  related  to 
Africa  has  been  accompanied  by  increasing  com- 
munication with  South  Africans,  black  and  white, 
Quakers  and  others.  It  should  not  be  a surprise  to 
anyone  that  Americans  and  black  and  white  South 
Africans,  including  black  and  white  Quakers,  speak 
from  different  backgrounds  and  from  different  his- 
torical experiences.  Furthermore,  they  are  condi- 
tioned by  their  circumstances.  For  one  thing,  AFSC 
and  American  Quakers  speak  and  act  from  outside 
South  Africa.  Black  and  white  South  Africans  and 
Quakers  speak  and  act  from  inside  South  Africa. 

The  differences  in  that  fact  alone  would  cause  dif- 
ferences in  approach,  even  if  all  else  were  equal. 

But  is  the  major  difference  in  approach  geographi- 
cal or  historical  per  se?  Is  it  not  to  some  extent  the 
result  of  identification,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
with  the  privileged  or  with  the  deprived?  Much  of 
the  controversy  over  the  AFSC  program  may  reflect 
that  difference. 

AFSC  involvement  in  southern  Africa  goes  back 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  In  1957  George  Loft 
went  to  Salisbury,  in  what  was  then  Southern  Rho- 
desia, to  be  a Quaker  international  affairs  represen- 
tative, to  learn  and  share  what  he  could  learn,  to 
look  for  opportunities  for  better  communication 
between  adversaries,  to  see  in  a hopeful  way  what 
love  could  do. 

In  1960,  though  he  continued  to  visit  Africa  for 
AFSC,  George  Loft  was  replaced  in  Salisbury  by 
Lyle  Tatum.  Added  to  Tatum’s  duties  was  the  ne- 
gotiation with  what  was  then  Tanganyika,  now 
Tanzania,  of  a Voluntary  International  Service  As- 
signment program  for  young  Americans  anxious  to 
work  and  serve  with  AFSC  in  Africa. 

In  1963  he  negotiated  an  urban  development  pro- 
ject in  Northern  Rliodesia  which  started  in  1963. 
AFSC  has  been  continuously  in  development  work 
in  Zambia  since  that  time. 

In  1965,  James  Bristol,  like  Lyle  Tatum  an  AFSC 
devotee  of  nonviolence,  went  to  Zambia,  then  the 
headquarters  of  African  liberation  movements,  to 
see  what  a nonviolent  presence  miglit  do. 

From  that  beginning  to  the  present,  AFSC  pro- 
grams have  grown  in  southern  Africa.  . . housing, 
urban  development  and  refugee  relief  in  Zambia.  . . 
material  and  medical  aid  to  refugees  in  Botswana 
and  Mozambique.  . . training  and  education  for 
Namibians  in  exile.  . . relief  and  technical  and  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  new  nation  of  Zimbabwe. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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(A  Quaker  Perspective:  Cont.  from  page  83) 

In  1 974,  Bill  Sutherland  began  a new  role  in  south- 
ern Africa,  maintaining  relationships  with  the  liber- 
ation movement.  Bill  was  a World  War  II  CO,  a 
worker  in  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  and  the  international 
anti-war  movements,  and  a practitioner  of  non- 
violence, with  many  years  of  experience  on  the 
African  continent.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  World  Peace  Brigade , which  assisted  the  non- 
violent campaign  for  the  independence  of  Zambia. 

In  his  new  role,  he  was  asked  by  AFSC  to  learn  what 
he  could  do  about  the  situation  in  southern  Africa 
and  the  liberation  struggles,  especially  what  the  li- 
beration movements  were  doing  and  planning,  so 
that  he  could  share  that  relatively  unknown  news 
with  Americans,  and  facilitate,  as  the  way  opened, 
new  programs  in  Africa. 

He  has  travelled  widely  in  southern  Africa,  inter- 
preting American  and  Quaker  perspectives  to  Afri- 
cans, and  African  perspectives  to  Americans.  He  has 
initiated  numerous  short-term  aid  programs  for  re- 
fugees in  Africa. 

In  his  speaking  tours  in  the  United  States,  he  is 
welcomed  to  U.S.  missions,  to  U.S.  government 
offices,  to  corporation  suites,  and  to  churches  and 
labor  union  gatherings.  In  1976  he,  George  Loft 
and  Lyle  Tatum  went  to  Geneva  as  part  of  a joint 
U.S. -British  Quaker  observer  team  at  a British- 
initiated  conference  of  all  parties  involved  in  the 
Zimbabwean  struggle  for  majority  rule. 

In  1977,  Bill  Sutherland  arranged  meetings  and 
an  AFSC  study  tour  which  visited  the  “front-line 
states,”  so-called  because  they  bordered  Rhodesia. 
Tliat  visit  brought  vital  new  knowledge  to  the  AFSC 
and  American  audiences,  along  with  evidence  of 
clear  differences  of  opinion  between  the  AFSC 
group  and  a number  of  South  African  Quakers  with 
whom  they  met  near  the  conclusion  of  a Quaker 
conference  the  South  Africans  had  bfeen  attending 
in  Botswana.  It  has  since  been  recognized  that  the 
meeting  was  ill-prepared. 

Throughout  the  seventies  there  had  been  contact 
with  people  in  South  Africa.  George  Loft  and  Lyle 
Tatum  spent  time  in  South  Africa.  Since  then  a num- 
ber of  AFSC  Board  and  Committee  people  have  made 
trips  to  South  Africa,  often  with  specific  AFSC  agen- 
da items  as  part  of  their  business,  always  reporting 
back  to  Friends. 

After  the  1977  study  tour  a committee  considered 
plans  for  an  AFSC  trip  to  South  Africa.  However, 
based  on  exploration  by  Lewis  Hoskins  on  a trip  to 
South  Africa  for  the  U.S./S.A.  Leadership  Exchange 
Program,  it  was  decided  that  the  time  was  not 


appropriate. 

Instead,  in  the  fall  of  1977  the  committee  urged 
that  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
invite  a group  of  South  African  Quakers  to  visit  the 
United  States.  AFSC  welcomed  the  suggestion.  It 
was  carried  out  in  1978  under  the  direction  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation.  AFSC 
provided  financial  assistance  to  help  make  the  trip 
possible,  arranged  for  an  in-depth  Philadelphia  orien- 
tation for  the  visitors,  and  helped  make  many  other 
arrangements  for  their  visit  across  the  U.S.A.  The 
visit  did  not  dissipate  all  the  disagreement  between 
the  South  African  Quakers  and  the  AFSC,  but  it 
helped.  In  addition,  the  warm  human  contacts  be- 
tween the  visitors  and  their  AFSC  and  Quaker  hosts 
performed  an  important  role.  The  development  of 
strong  and  lasting  friendships  permitted  many  sub- 
sequent direct  and  indirect  contacts  to  occur  which 
have  by  and  large  been  helpful.  FWCC  arranged  a 
return  visit  of  American  Quakers  to  South  Africa. 
These  visitors  helpfully  shared  their  knowledge  with 
the  AFSC. 

The  invitation  of  Southern  Africa  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  the  AFSC  to  send  a group  of  visitors  follow- 
ed and  that  visit  was  made  in  1980.  Ann  Stever  has 
written  about  the  experience  elsewhere  on  these 
pages.  There  were  numerous  and  great  values  that 
derived  from  that  visit.  Not  the  least  is  the  direct 
experience  of  black  and  white  Americans  and  Qua- 
kers with  the  full  range  of  South  African  Quakers, 
whose  viewpoints  differ  widely  among  themselves. 
The  AFSC  visitors  found  many  who  disagreed  with 
them,  while  others  heartily  agreed  with  their  per- 
spectives. The  Americans  also  discovered  that  what 
is  true  for  American  Quakerism  is  true  for  South 
African  Quakerism:  no  individual  speaks  for  all 
Quakers.  They  also  heard  the  voices  of  black  South 
African  Quakers  and  learned  much  from  them.  But 
the  AFSC  role  is  a two-pronged  one,  with  program 
activities  occurring  in  southern  Africa  and  with  pro- 
gram activities  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  the  U.S.A.  is  to  educate 
Americans  about  the  current  situation  in  southern 
Africa,  with  particular  emphasis  on  South  Africa; 
to  educate  about  the  extent  of  U.S.  involvement, 
governmental  and  private,  in  the  past  and  present; 
to  educate  about  our  society’s  responsibility  for  the 
continuation  of  oppression;  and  to  develop  nonvio- 
lent citizen  action  in  relation  to  U.S.  policies,  sup- 
porting self-determination  and  challenging  racial  op- 
pression. Staff  and  volunteers  in  35  cities  are  at 
work.  They  outline  the  long  history  of  non-violent 
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struggle  by  black  people  against  minority  oppression 
and,  noting  the  increasing  bitterness  and  determina- 
tion of  black  people,  including  school  children  who 
have  mounted  school  boycotts  in  the  face  of  the 
armed  police,  they  rightly  warn  about  the  conse- 
quences of  the  continuation  of  the  status  quo.  The 
longer  change  in  South  Africa  is  delayed,  they  point 
out,  the  greater  the  degree  of  violence  there  will  be. 
And  they  point  the  moral:  if  concerned  Americans 
stand  aside,  they  contribute  nothing  as  history  takes 
its  course.  If  they  act,  they  can  help  the  inevitable 
change  to  be  achieved  with  less  violence  and 
bitterness. 

What  can  one  do,  in  this  country,  so  far  removed 
from  South  Africa?  When  the  question  is  asked  in 
AFSC,  it  is  quickly  recognized  that  what  change 
will  come  will  result  principally  from  the  efforts  of 
those  in  South  Africa,  the  nonviolent  and  those  who 
believe  that  the  time  for  effective  nonviolence  is  past. 
But  it  is  also  seen  that  visible  work  in  America 
serves  two  purposes:  it  gives  spirit  to  those  in  South 
Africa  struggling  for  change  and  it  increases  the  for- 
eign pressure  on  the  South  African  government.  One 
thing  the  AFSC  visitors  to  South  Africa  learned  was 
that  many  Quakers  favored  some  pressure  from 
abroad;  they  differed  on  how  much. 

In  a paper  outlining  the  AFSC  educational  work 
about  South  Africa,  is  this  paragraph:  “Apartheid 
represents  a fundamental  contradiction  to  the  mo- 
tivating Friends’  principle  for  work  of  the  AFSC  — 

‘to  answer  to  that  of  God  in  every  person.’  Based 
on  this  value,  AFSC  supports  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  people  in  southern  Africa  including  the 
elimination  of  apartheid  and  the  achievement  of 
majority  rule.  Seeking  genuine  reconciliation  with 
justice  for  people,  AFSC  believes  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  apartheid.”  The  paper  also  quotes 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  who  said  in  1967,  “The 
tragedy  of  South  Africa  is  not  simply  in  its  own 
policy:  it  is  the  fact  that  the  racist  government  of 
South  Africa  is  virtually  made  possible  by  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, two  countries  which  profess  to  be  the  moral 
bastions  of  our  western  world.” 

Dr.  King’s  perspective  is  persuasive.  Efforts  at 
moral  challenge  to  apartheid,  heroic  nonviolent  con- 
frontation of  apartheid,  and  black  appeals  to  the 
government  in  South  Africa  have  long  been  made. 
There  was  more  response  to  sports  boycotts  than  to 
moral  appeals.  Americans  concerned  with  apartheid 
were  increasingly  convinced  that  what  relative  influ- 
ence they  had  lay  in  matters  close  to  the  interests 


of  the  South  African  government,  its  name  abroad 
and  its  economic  interests. 

In  1976  AFSC  peace  education  programs  adopted 
these  short-term  goals:  to  educate  students,  reli- 
gious groups  and  community  groups  about  apartheid 
and  the  situations  in  Namibia  and  (then)  Rhodesia; 
to  provide  information  about  the  aspirations  and 
needs  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  and  of  the  organ- 
ized liberation  movements;  to  seek  support  for  re- 
fugee relief  and  other  humanitarian  assistance  pro- 
jects; to  educate  about  the  role  of  the  U.N.;  to  sup- 
port U.S.  policies  favoring  self-determination  and 
an  end  to  racial  oppression  and  to  challenge  those 
policies  supporting  the  status  quo;  and  to  examine 
and  challenge  the  role  of  U.S.  banks  and  corpora- 
tions in  providing  economic  support  for  the  sys- 
tems of  racial  oppression. 

This  latter  goal  drew  the  most  backlash  in  this 
country.  A campaign  against  bank  loans  to  South 
Africa  found  somewhat  more  support  than  the  call 
for  American  investors  (including  the  AFSC  and 
churches  and  universities)  to  withdraw  their  invest- 
ments from  U.S.  firms  doing  business  in  South 
Africa.  AFSC  sale  of  its  investments  in  such  firms 
drew  headlines  in  America  and  anger  from  the  South 
African  government.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most 
vehement  South  African  press  criticism  of  the  AFSC 
came  from  The  Citizen,  a newspaper  later  revealed 
to  be  a government-subsidized  organ  supported  by 
secret  funds  of  the  Information  Ministry  — a scandal 
that  later  caused  the  downfall  and  disgrace  of  the 
Information  Minister. 

A fact  that  is  sometimes  glossed  over  in  recalling 
the  story  of  AFSC  divestment  of  stock  in  firms  in 
South  Africa  is  that  the  AFSC  wrote  to  each  such 
corporation,  offering  to  meet  and  discuss  the  rea- 
sons for  its  intended  action  and  to  engage  in  dia- 
logue with  the  companies  concerned.  A few  such 
companies  invited  such  dialogue  and  it  was  carried 
out,  but  the  companies  were,  not  surprisingly,  un- 
convinced. And  so  AFSC  withdrew  its  stocks.  Be- 
fore divestment,  AFSC  introduced  shareholder  re- 
solutions in  the  annual  meetings  of  two  corporations. 
These,  too,  were  unconvincing  to  the  companies 
involved. 

After  the  Lancaster  House  conference  in  London, 
when  the  British  solution  for  Rhodesia  was  accepted 
by  Ian  Smith  and  the  Patriotic  Front,  Lyle  and 
Florence  Tatum,  Bill  Sutherland,  and  Jim  and 
Patricia  Seawell,  went  to  Salisbury  to  observe  the 
transition  period,  the  election  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  new  Zimbabwean  government.  They  recog- 
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nized  the  significance  of  the  new  situation  in  Zim- 
babwe for  South  Africa.  Indeed,  some  Afrikaner 
editors  in  South  Africa  recognized  it  also,  and  said 
in  print  that  perhaps  the  South  African  government 
had  better  begin  dialogue  with  the  “real”  black  lea- 
ders in  South  Africa.  There  were  calls  inside  South 
Africa  for  freeing  of  Nelson  Mandela,  a life  prisoner 
on  Robben  Island,  but  they  went  unheeded.  Now 
South  Africa  watches  the  progress  in  Zimbabwe 
closely,  for  there  may  be  some  elements  of  a pat- 
tern there  for  eventual  use  in  South  Africa.  The  sit- 
uation is  so  important  that  one  black  African  church 
leader  told  the  AFSC  visitors  to  South  Africa:  even 
if  it  means  stopping  your  activity  in  relation  to 
South  Africa,  you  should  do  everything  you  can  to 
promote  aid  to  Zimbabwe  because  Zimbabwe  is  so 
important  to  the  future  of  South  Africa. 

AFSC  has  contributed  to  development  projects, 
hopes  to  start  one  of  its  own,  has  pushed  for  U.S. 
aid  to  Zimbabwe  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  the 
hope  that  black  African  success  in  Zimbabwe  will 
be  reassuring  to  whites  in  South  Africa.  AFSC 
pushes  for  a peaceful  resolution  in  Namibia  but  a 
peace  based  on  genuine  self-rule  rather  than  a dis- 
guised form  of  white  domination  of  the  sort  ex- 
emplified by  the  “internal  settlement”  in  Rhodesia 
prior  to  the  election  won  by  Robert  Mugabe. 

More  program  ideas  are  being  discussed.  Should 
AFSC  undertake  to  bring  white  and  black  South 
Africans  together  on  neutral  ground,  to  discuss  the 
present  and  the  future  and  the  ways  in  which  human 
dignity,  freedom  and  self-determination  can  be  ad- 
vanced? Should  AFSC  support  humanitarian  assis- 
tance inside  South  Africa  as  it  does  in  Botswana, 
Tanzania,  Zambia  and  Mozambique?  Are  there  ef- 
fective ways  to  increase  moral,  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  on  the  S.A.  government  so  that  re- 
thinking and  negotiations  with  black  leaders  can 
take  place? 

A special  working  party  of  blacks  and  whites,  Qua- 
kers and  others,  is  studying  the  present  situations 
in  southern  Africa  and  trying  to  draw  together  all 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  many  AFSC  programs 
in  or  about  southern  Africa.  In  time,  a document 
will  emerge,  setting  forth  an  AFSC  view  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  outlook  for  the  future,  and  steps  which 
might  be  taken  to  act  in  the  interests  of  AFSC  and 
Quaker  values  and  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  black 
and  white  South  Africans,  and  others  in  southern 
Africa.  AFSC  does  not  pretend  that  its  past  work 


has  been  flawless.  It  has  acted  as  the  way  opened, 
without  the  full  truth  known  and  visible.  It  has 
learned  from  mistakes.  But  it  has  not  altered  its 
view  of  its  role,  as  stated  in  1978:  “Our  AFSC  ef- 
forts are,  we  acknowledge,  small  when  viewed 
against  the  might  and  power  of  the  gathering  storm. 
Though  we  cannot  ourselves  bring  peace  and  justice 
to  southern  Africa,  we  must  do  what  we  can.” 


Masks  and  Faces 

by  Madge  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Douglas  Steere  once  spoke  at  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  about  an  old  German  painting  which  show- 
ed a number  of  persons  standing  before  Jesus  on  the 
cross.  In  that  suffering  presence,  all  have  taken  off 
their  masks.  The  cost  of  keeping  our  masks  on  was 
borne  in  upon  me  a few  years  ago  when  I met  a long 
procession  of  students  on  their  way  to  the  Iranian 
Consulate  during  the  time  of  the  Shah.  All  were 
wearing  paper  masks.  Of  course  I understood  the 
reason  for  the  masks:  their  faces  might  be  photo- 
graphed and  recognized  and  they  or  their  families 
might  be  punished.  Yet  there  are  two  risks  to  be 
weighed.  Tliere  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  risk  of  in- 
security; on  the  other  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  by- 
standers are  not  touched  by  a mask.  In  fact,  masks 
are  frightening;  only  faces  awaken  a sympathetic 
response.  The  actual  message  of  the  procession 
was  that  the  students  in  choosing  the  security  of 
the  mask  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  onlookers. 

These  two  occasions  are  the  background  of  my 
growing  conviction  that  our  religious  faith  is  like 
a face,  ambiguous,  revealing  of  our  doubt  and  anx- 
iety, our  humor  and  our  profound  seriousness.  The 
unmasked  face  makes  us  vulnerable,  exposing  our 
human  confusions.  Therefore  we  choose  ideology 
which  resembles  faith  as  a mask  resembles  a face, 
like  a mask,  it  abstracts  our  part  of  the  wholeness 
of  faith,  presenting  it  as  if  it  were  the  whole. 

Ideology  as  the  mask  of  faith,  however,  is  not  new. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Benjamin  Lay  from  the 
Quaker  fringe  in  Philadelphia,  used  to  stand  outside 
the  Meeting  House  where  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
held  and  throw  animal  blood  from  a bladder  on  the 
respectable  (and  possibly  slave -holding)  Friends  go- 
ing into  Meeting.  One  such  Friend  may  well  have 
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been  John  Woolman  who  spent  a great  deal  of  his 
life  persuading  Yearly  Meetings  to  deny  member- 
ship to  slave-owners  and  with  slave-owners  to  free 
their  slaves.  Nevertheless,  he  didn’t  carry  a “Down 
With  Slavery”  banner  in  his  travels  in  the  ministry. 
He  demonstrated  the  integrity  of  faith,  being  con- 
cerned with  poverty,  war,  and  other  oppressions  be- 
sides slavery.  Some  of  his  most  moving  insights  con- 
cern prayer  (“a  precious  habitation”),  the  death  of 
self-will  (“John  Woolman  is  dead”),  the  discipline 
of  vocal  ministry  (“keeping  close  to  the  Divine  open- 
ing”), and  the  way  we  accept  eldering  (“I  took  it 
very  kind”). 

The  ideological  disposition  to  substitute  a part  for 
the  whole  is  so  prevalent  among  us  that  we  need  to 
be  aware  that  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  it  our- 
selves. The  Meeting  comes  to  feel  that  Quakerism 
is  the  peace  testimony,  or  equality,  or  inclusiveness, 
or  “simple  living.”  In  a Friends  group  recently  we 
considered  what  each  Meeting  should  do  to  prepare 
its  boys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women  to 
deal  with  a new  draft.  “But,”  said  an  objector,  “we 
can’t  be  exclusive.  Friends  stand  for  inclusiveness. 
What  about  all  the  others  in  the  community?  We 
can’t  leave  them  out.”  The  response  was  to  suggest 
that  we  write  to  churches  in  the  community  and  in- 
vite their  young  people  to  participate  in  our  instruc- 
tion on  the  draft.  “No,  we  can’t  do  that,  for  that 
would  exclude  those  with  no  church  affiliation.” 

That  incident  shows  another  aspect  of  ideology 
as  opposed  to  faith.  The  mechanics  of  ideology  for- 
bid a start  until  all  results  are  clearly  calculated. 
Faith  trusts  in  God’s  leading,  always  mindful  that 
we  take  risks  and  become  vulnerable  to  severe  cri- 
ticism and  judgment.  Faith  puts  us  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  we  go  where  we  are  led.  Faith,  like  the 
human  face,  makes  us  vulnerable. 


A Friendly  Social  Order 

Report  of  a conference  held  at  Quaker  Center, 
October  31,  Novembwr  1-2,  1980 

by  Paul  Niebanck,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

What  can  we  Quakers  say  about  the  social  order 
and  our  place  in  it? 

We  have  testimonies  on  many  things.  We  have 
lent  our  support  to  many  causes.  We  have  witnessed. 
We  have  served. 


Our  activity  has  heightened  our  awareness  of  the 
ecological  deterioration,  the  human  oppression  and 
the  personal  alienation  all  about  us.  And  we  have 
renewed  our  commitments.  We  have  done  more. 

We  have  pressed  harder.  We  have  spoken  more  in- 
sistently. We  have  joined  with  others  who  are  work- 
ing hard  and  speaking  insistently.  Perhaps  we  can 
increase  our  effect.  Perhaps  we  can  succeed. 

But  the  horizon  recedes.  The  haystack  grows  lar- 
ger. The  key  seems  utterly  lost;  the  ring  forever  be- 
yond our  grasp.  So,  in  desperation  perhaps,  we 
pause,  to  learn  again  who  we  are  and  how  we  might 
be  faithful  to  the  God  whose  will  we  have  tried  to 
embody. 

Last  October,  a group  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Friends  paused  for  a weekend  together  at  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center.  We  reviewed  the  state  of 
the  environment,  the  economy  and  the  political 
structure.  We  examined  the  health  delivery  system, 
the  public  education  system,  and  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  We  reflected  on  the  patterns  of  cur- 
rent resource  use,  communication,  and  personal 
relationship. 

We  sought  renewal  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  historical 
Quaker  tradition,  and  in  each  other’s  company.  We 
asked  not  so  much  how  we  migh  t influence  the  lar- 
ger social  order,  but  how  we  might  envisage  a 
“Friendly  Social  Order.”  In  our  search,  we  caught 
a few  glimpses  of  such  an  order: 

—in  which  natural  resources  would  be  seen  as 
gifts,  to  be  cherished  and  conserved; 

—in  which  the  economic  structure  would  pro- 
mote responsible  human  service; 

—in  which  participation  in  governance  would 
be  an  obligation  of  love; 

—in  which  health  services  would  represent  op- 
portunities to  care  for  each  other; 

—in  which  education  would  be  a means  for  re- 
leasing the  creative  and  the  divine  within  us; 

-in  which  the  discipline  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity would  be  felt  in  the  individual  lives  of  its 
members; 

—in  which  we  would  respect  our  varied  gifts  and 
our  equality  before  God. 

Symbolic  of  our  time  together  were  the  opening 
and  closing  gatherings.  On  Friday  evening,  we  asked 
what  might  constitute  a Friendly  Social  Order,  and 
on  Sunday  morning  we  sought  ways  to  represent  it 
in  our  everyday  lives.  Within  the  envelope  of  the 
weekend,  we  explored  more  specific  challenges,  in 
small  groups.  There,  we  produced  queries,  listed 
principles,  shared  experiences,  and  welcomed  the 
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human  frailties  which  the  Gathered  Meeting  so  won- 
drously  absorbs  and  transforms.  We  saw  that  a 
Friendly  Social  Order  is  available  to  us  now,  is  ac- 
cessible amongst  us,  is  by  Grace  latent  within  us  as 
individuals  and  as  a religious  community. 

The  weekend  at  Quaker  Center  was  a beginning. 
Other  beginnings  will  follow.  The  Social  Order  Com- 
mittee of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  may  try  to  assem- 
ble material  in  a useful  publication.  It  may  decide 
to  call  another  conference,  or  perhaps  several,  on 
aspects  of  the  social  order.  Meanwhile,  we  who 
attended  were  reminded  that  whether  we  have  been 
chosen  to  change  the  world,  and  whether  the  world 
will  soon  be  changed,  are  God’s  to  know.  It  is  ours 
to  be  faithful  to  what  we  know  of  God. 

Letter 

Dear  Editor, 

I am  troubled  by  the  article  in  the  November 
1980  edition  of  Friends  Bulletin  written  by  the 
Clerk  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  Having  read  it  several 
times,  the  overall  impression  that  I get  from  it  is 
that  our  Clerk  is  telling  young  Friends  and  other 
young  people  what  the  proper  reaction  should  be 
to  registration.  The  article  also  implies  that  all  man- 
ner of  undesirable  things  will  take  place  if  one  does 
not  follow  the  Clerk’s  advice.  This  is  an  unfortu- 
nate burden  to  lay  on  those  involved  with  registra- 
tion. 

Friends  have  had  a Peace  testimony  since  the  17th 
century.  But,  until  reading  the  article,  my  under- 
standing of  Friends’  attitude  to  registration,  the 
draft,  conscientious  objection,  non-military  and 
military  service  was  that  all  of  these  are  properly 
a matter  of  personal  conscience  and  convictions. 

When  the  Second  World  War  began  in  1939, 1 was 
1 5 years  old.  Three  years  later  as  a medical  student 
in  Cambridge,  England,  I was  faced,  along  with  many 
other  students,  both  Quakers  and  non-Quakers,  by 
registration.  We  had  long  discussions  both  among 
ourselves  and  with  older  Friends  from  Cambridge 
Meeting.  We  were  told  that  whatever  our  decision, 
the  Society  of  Friends  would  support  us.  We  were 
never  advised  as  to  what  our  own  decisions  ought 
to  be.  I registered  as  a C.O.  and  stated  that  pro- 
vided (as  a physician)  I was  allowed  to  treat  patients 
according  to  their  medical  needs  and  not  according 
to  their  nationality,  I would  be  willing  to  work  for 
the  government.  This  provision  was  honored,  al- 
though in  actual  fact  I worked  for  the  U.K.  govern- 
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ment  after  the  war  was  over. 

In  1967  when  I became  a U.S.  citizen,  the  judge 
ordered  the  court  record  to  show  that  I am  a con- 
scientious objector  and  exempted  from  bearing 
arms  for  the  U.S. 

I agree  with  much  of  what  our  Clerk  writes,  es- 
pecially with  “Somewhere,  sometime,  our  people 
must  start  taking  a stand.”  The  key  words  are 
‘somewhere,  sometime,’  because  as  long  as  we  re- 
spect individuals,  we  must  expect  and  allow  them 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  their  conscience  and 
convictions  will  allow  them  to  do  and  not  allow 
them  to  do. 

Had  I been  required  to  register  this  last  summer, 

I know  what  I would  have  done.  In  private  I would 
be  glad  to  explain  to  anyone,  young  or  old,  involved 
or  uninvolved  with  registration,  what  my  decision 
would  have  been  and  why.  But  I would  also  tell 
them  that  regardless  of  me,  they  should  think  for 
themselves  and  make  up  their  own  minds.  And  to 
those  actually  involved  with  registration,  I would 
also  tell  them  that  the  Society  of  Friends  will  help 
and  support  them  whatever  their  decision  might  be. 

Sincerely, 

Kingsley  Lawrance 

La  Jolla  Meeting  - 6652  Avenida  La  Reina 
La  Jolla,  CA  92037 


